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Survey—an undertaking of great and general public value, and yet impossible to bo done at all, if allowed only on the condition that the price of the maps sold must be fixed at such a rate as that the costs of the survey shall be compensated for by the income from, the sale of the maps.    Whether the price be fixed at a high rate per map, or at a low rate per map, the cost of the survey could not be compensated for in that way;   and yet no one will say that surveys of countries should for that reason be necessarily deemed  misapplications  of money, skill,  and  work. Bridges repeatedly have been built at great cost, and for long years, owing to the obstruction of a toll-gate, have continued serving but a small fraction of the use to the public that they might serve; but, on the abolition of the toll, and the substitution of funds levied by taxation, instead of the charges collected per drive or per walk across the bridge, the service afforded by the bridge to the public has been vastly augmented, and yet the cost to the public is in no way increased by this, but it is even diminished by the saving of the remuneration to the toll-collector for his services, no longer needed.    High fares on railways operate as a hindrance to the public from receiving so much as they might of the advantage rendered available by the original construction of the bridges, tunnels, cuttings, embankments, and other parts of the whole works of the line;  yet, by preventing a person from travelling, no part of the first cost will be saved, but ho will suffer the loss of whatever advantage the journey might have afforded him.    If part of the funds were levied by taxation, and another part by fares or charges on passenger and goods traffic, the fares and other charges might be so much reduced as to effect so great an increase of the traffic as would allow of the amount to be levied by taxation being kept very small, and very little burdensome to the community, while the public would gain the triple advantage of being permitted bo make more use of the railways already existing, while paying much less for each journey; and of obtaining valuable railway accommodation in many localitieH to which railways could not be profitably extended on the principle of their being made and worked by companies.   The results of the elaborate investigations of the Royal Commissioners appointed to inspect the accounts and examine the works of the railways in Ireland, as embodied in their two reports, may lead us to look in hope to the prospect of the railways of Ireland being soon